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First  Bishop  of  Florida,  A .B ,  1526.* 

Our  eat  era  Hemisphere,  under  the  benign  Providence  of  God  wag 
awakened  from  the  long  night  of  religious  darkness  which  followed  the 
transient  colonies  of  the  Catholic  florthr-. an  rora  Surope  in  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  by  an  enterprise  as  truly  Catholic 
and  religious,  and  by  a  hero  .as  devout  a  son  of  the  Church,  as  the 

history  of  the  world  presents  to  our  admiration.  There  is  nothing  in 

* 

the  visits  of  the  Northmen  to  the  shores  of  New  England  nor  in  the 
brief  colony  they  planted  on  the  shores  of  Nsrragansett  Bay, — events 
which  had  faded  from  the  records  of  the  rac®  in  the  fifteenth  century,— 
that  can  deprive  Columbus  of  the  glory  of  having  discovered  America, 
or  diminish  bis  prestige;  much  less  detract  from  the  noble  and  truly 
Catholic  motives  which  impelled  his  great  sou'i  to  the  magnificent 
work  of  opening  a  new  world  to  the  apostleship  of  Christendom,  to  the 
spiritual  congest  of  tome,  to  the  promises  and  hopes  of  heaven. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  voyages,  conducted  under  Catholie 
auspices,  the  missionary  accompanied  the  mariner;  the  cross  went 

side  by  side  with  the  xoyel  banner.  Catholic  Europe  soon  blazed  with 

./ 

zeal  for  the  conversion  of  a  new  world  to  the  faith.  The  rude  war¬ 
fare  and  fierce  passions  of 


Authorities:  Herrera’s  Hist,  hen,  de  las  Indian;  Tar  quesnada  *  s 
Monarquia  Indiana;  Bancroft’s  History  of  the  U.  S. ; "History  of  the 
Catholic  Missions,  by  J.  G.  Shea;  Halation  of  Alvar  Nunes  Cnbeaa  de 
Vacs,  translated  by  Buckingham  Smith . 
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ambitious  end  covetous  warriors  end  adventurers,  let  loose  upon  a 
naked  and  barbarous  race,  in  a  country  of  boundless  extent  and  fabled 
treasures,  were  checked  by  the  presence  of  the  mm  of  God,  and  by  the 
restraining,  find  ameliorating  influences  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  That  Church  herself,  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  raised  her  voice  in 
behalf  of  the  aborigines,  protesting  against  the  cruelties  inflicted 
upon  them,  nd  against  their  reduction  to  slavery;  •  nd  declared  them  to 
be  rational  be  Inga,  entitled  to  liberty,  end  '‘capable  of  the  Christina 
faith. "*  The  solicitude  of  that  Church  fbr  the  Indians,  her  love  for 
their  souls,  her  charity,  zeel ,  and  tenderness  towards  them,  were  all 
beautifully  illustrated  for  sixty  year.s  Id  the  life  ?»d  character,  the 
labors  «nd  virtues  of  Las  Casas,  the  illustrious  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Chirps .  Bad  the  Indifoe  hews  left  to  the  guidance  of  the  ml  scl  oner  tea; 
had  pare#  among  themselves  been  m  Intel  nod  by  tie  power  of  the  white*; 
had  not  the  voice  of  discord  been  rslsed  among  Christians,  a  conquest  for 
Heaven,  instead  cf  a  slaughter  of  three  centuries,  r nd  a  home  for  the 
white  men  built  over  the  graves  of  the  Indians,  would  have  been  among  the 
fruits  of  the  splendid  enterprise  and  Catholic  zeal  of  Columbus*  The 

Christian  Republic  of  Paraguay;  the  edifying  oocroonweclth  of  .Tiuronie,  on 

,/ 
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the  northern  la  key,  under  Brebeuf;  the  Catholic  flock  of  Bale  in  Mo  ice ; 
the  flourishing  missions  along  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  both 
Cnliforniss,  and  numerous  instances  among  the  Indian©  cf  sincere  conver¬ 
sion  to  the  faith,  of  perfect  reform  of  life,  end  even  of  heroic  martyr¬ 
dom,  are  some  among  the  many 


*  -■ postolio  Letter  of  ope  sul  III.,  1827;  which  see  in  Torcuemnda* 

Monaraule  Indiana.onfl  Clavlgero’s  Bisfcoiy  of  Mexico,  and  a  translation  of 
It  in  McGee’s  Catholic  History  of  "mmri.cn. 
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proofs  presented  by  our  Catholic  history  to  demonstrate  the  practice- 

* 

bllity  of  redeeming  the  race  from  barbarism,  and  of  gaining  them  permanently 
to  Christianity  and  civilization.  A  religion  whose  priests  stopped  at  no 
personal  sacrifice  in  order  to  do  good,  and  TJho  laid  down  their  lives  for 
the  conversion  of  the  pagans,  could  not,  and  did  not  of  itself,  fail  to 
gain  those  children  of  the  ,  e stern  forests  and  prairies  to  the  Church  of  God 

Well  may  we  paint  with  pride  to  that  glorious  bond  of  missionaries, 
confessors,  and  martyrs  who  illustrate  the  Catholic  history  of  our  country. 
Amongst  them  was  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  Juan  Juarez,  Bishop  of  itio 
de  las  Palmas,  in  Florida,  the  pioneer  Eishop  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
joyous  martyr  for  the  cause  of  God. 

Bishop  Juarez  was  a  native  of  Valentia,  Spain;  he  was  educated  there, 
joined  the  Franciscans,  and  attached  himself  to  the  reformed  branch  of 
that  order  in  the  province  of  St.  Gabriel.  After  Cortes  had  completed  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  he  began  to  give  his  special  attention  to  the  religious 
interests  end  welfare  of  the  empire  he  had  added  to  the  dominions  of  Spain. 
E©  applied  for  missionaries  dor  the  Mexican  Church,  and  his  petition,  sec¬ 
onded  by  the  Popo  and  the  King  of  Spain,  was,  after  some  delay,  granted. 
Quinones,  General  of  the  Franciscans,  selected  twelve  of  his  Order  to 
become  the  twelve  apostles  of  Mexico,  in  1524,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 

,v 

the  venerable  Father  Merlin  of  Valentia,  Sin  of  these  missionaries  were 
selected  as  "learned  preachers/  of  which  number  was  Father  Juan  Juarez, 
and  he  was  named  the  fourth  of  the  companions  of  Father  Martin.  They 
sailed  from  yen  Lucar,  January  £4,  15£4»  and  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  on 
the  13th  of  May.  Cortes,  who  had  invited  them  over  received  them  with 


profound  honor  and  dis- 
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tinguished  veneration  .  The  following  account  of  this  event  is  from  a 
note  in  Mr*  Buckingham  Smith’s  Translation  of  Cabeza  de  Vaea'a  Relation:  — 

"The  respectful  reception  given  by  Cortes  to  these  holy  men  at  their 
entrance  of  the  capital,  earned  their  honest  encomiums.  Surrounded  by  his 
cavaliers,  while  he  spread  his  rich  mantle  for  the  chief  friar  to  walk 
upon,  on  bended  knees  he  kissed  the  hands  of  the  passing  brothers.  The 
humble  bearing  and  poor  covering  of  the  mendicants  were  in  strange  contrast 
to  the  gallant  deportment  and  gay  attire  of  the  knights;  and  when  the 
Indians  saw  this  obeisance,  they  thought  a  race  had  arrived  superior  to 
their  turbulent  conquerors.  There  were  not  wanting,  then,  those  to  tell 
Cortes  that  he  had  brought  into  the  country  an  element  of  his  ruin,  and 
they  forgot  not  to  remind  him  of  the  occasion  afterward.  Torcuemada  con¬ 
siders  the  act  to  have  been  the  greatest  of  his  achievements  in  that  he 
conquered  himself;  but  admits  that  his  downfall  come  in  the  course  of  the 
struggles  made  necessary  for  preserving  the  rights  and  liberty  of  the 
natives,  which  followed  upon  his  own  misconduct." 

The  Franciaoans  established  four  convents  of  their  order  in  Mexico, 
and  in  the  first  chapter  held  by  the  fathers  after  their  settlement, 

Father  Juarez  was  elected  warden  of  the  Convent  of  Huexotzinco  or 

v 

Gaxalcingo,  now  Huegocongo.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  visitor  of  the 
province.  He  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Indians,  who,  under  the  mild 
influence  of  the  Franciscans,  lived  in  peace  and  harmony  with  the 
Spaniards,  against  whose  authority  they  did  not  rebel.  The  convent  under 
Father  Juarez  becone  the  center  of  Christian  faith  and  reform.  The 
Christian  natives  in  goodly  numbers  flocked  to  this  shrine  foi  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  sacraments.  The  large 
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house  of  the  convent  was  crowded  with  children  and  neophytes,  many  of 
whom  edified  even  their  holy  pastors  by  their  piety  and  faith.  Idolatry 
disappeared  from  their  midst,  and  they  heroically  assisted  in  destroying 
the  temples  of  the  former  Idolatrous  worship. 

Father  Juarez  obtained  from  the  King  of  Spain  the  protection  of  the 
crown  for  the  Indians,  and  a  decree  prohibiting  their  enslavement,  and  re¬ 
quiring  the  Spaniards  to  treat  them  humanely.  His  name  was  held  in  grate¬ 
ful  remembrance  and  benediction  among  the  Indians  long  after  his  death;  and 
they  treasured  "the  memorials  of  his  great  religion  end  piety."  *  In  order 
more  effectually  to  promote  their  welfare  by  interesting  the  Government  in 
their  favor,  he  visited  Spain,  carrying  six  od*  the  natives  with  him,  three 
of  whom  were  of  high  rank,  end  three  of  lower  grade.  The  king  was  much 
pleased  ejnd  interested  in  these  bis  new  subjects;  he  ordered  them  to  be 
dressed  according  to  their  ranks.  But  the  climate  of  Spain  did  not  agree 
with  then,  and  he  humanely  sent  them  back  to  Mexico.  The  king  also  gave 
Father  Jusrz  a  considerable  donation  for  the  purchase  of  the  vestments  and 
church  service  necessary  for  the  Mission. 

Among  the  Spanish  explorers  and  adventurers  of  that  age  was  Pamphilo  de 
Narvaez,  who,  in  1527,  undertook  and  eommanded  an  expedition  for  the  conquest 
of  Florida,  in  hopes  of  repeat inf  the  success  and  renown  of  Cortes.  In¬ 
fluenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  he  and  his  companions  dreamed  of  vast 
conquests  and  boundless  wealth,  and  felt  sure  of  securing  for  Spain  a 
country  rivaling  Mexico  in  population  and  resources,  and  for  themselves 
fame  and  fortune.  Spain,  too,  had  heroes  of  higher  and  purer  aims,  who 
coveted  conquests  and  trea- 


*  Torque?®  da. 
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sores  of  more  Inestimable  price,  and  who,  despising  the  wild  notions 
of  their  oountrymen  in  search  of  fountains  of  perpetual  youth,  advanced 
with  courage  and  self-sacrifice  greater  than  theirs,  in  order  to  bless 
with  celestial  gifts  a  perishing  race,  and  to  open  to  them  the  gushing 
fountains  of  eternal  life*  These  were  chiefly  the  religious  orders  of 
the  Church,  a  precious  inheritance  fxom  the  middle  ages,  but  composed 
of  men  animated  with  the  same  spirit  and  faith,  wearing  the  same  dress 
and  speaking  the  same  language  in  all  ages  end  climes.  Scarcely  had 
Pamphilo  raised  his  standard  when  the  sons  of  St.  Francis,  pressing  for¬ 
ward  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  the  new  realm,  unfurled  the 
banner  of  the  cross.  Chief  among  these  was  Father  Juan  Juarez,  already 
celebrated  as  an  apostle  of  Mexico.  He  was  accompanied  by  four  other 
Franciscans,  the  CantaAor  Alfonso  Enriquez,  Father  /sturiano,  the  ley 
brother  Juan  de  Palos,  and  a  fourth,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
narratives  of  the  day.  Other  priests  are  said  to  have  accompanied  the 
expedition. 

The  king  was  so  sure  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  that  he  proposed 
to  have  an  Episcopal  See  erected  for  the  new  country,  the  royal  grant  of 
which  to  Narvaez  extended  from  Rio  de  las  Palmas,  ninety  miles  north  of 

,v 

Fanuco,  to  the  Atlantic  or  cape  of  Florida.  Father  Juarez  was  accordingly 
nominated  and  appointed  by  the  Holy  See  first  Bishop  of  Rio  de  las  Palmas. 
The  injunctions  of  the  king  to  Bishop  Juarez  expressed  a  noble  solicitude 
for  the  protection  of  the  Indians,  and  required  that  the  law  providing  that, 
in  case  of  conflict,  a  summons  to  surrender  or  disperse  should  first  be 
made  before  a  resort  to  force  by  the  Spaniards,  should  be  enforced;  instruc¬ 
tions  gladly  accepted  by  the  bishop,  and 


,„i  I  iThi- 
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probably  first  suggested  by  that  tried  friend  of  the  Indians*  In  hie 
ardent  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  his  new  flock,  and  perhaps  with  the  de¬ 
sign  of  escaping  the  honor  while  seeking  the  labor,  he  did  not  wait  for 
the  bulls  of  appointment  end  investiture,  but  hastened  to  embark  a t  once  in 
Narvaez’  fleet  for  America.  He  secured,  however,  a  provision  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  church  and  mission-house. 

The  Florida  fleet  sailed  from  San  Lucer,  June  17,  1527,  suffered  long 
delays  end  severe  hardships  and  losses  at  San  Domingo,  Cuba,  and  at  sea,  and 
arrived  off  the  coast  of  Florida  on  Holy  Thursday,  April  14,  1528.  They 

c 

landed  April  16,  and  performed  the  usual  ceremony  of  taking  posaession  of 
the  country  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain,  while  the  prayers,  the  bene¬ 
dictions, end  holy  sacrifice  offered  by  t' e  fathers  consecrated  it  to  God. 
Bishop  Juax-ez,  throughout  the  expedition,  bo  e  the  title  of  the  commissary, 
a  title  indicative  of  the  office  he  held  in  his  own  order;  and  during  those 
severe  struggles  which  form  the  history  o'  the  adventure,  was  a  faithful 
and  discreet  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  governor.  He  accompanied  Narvaez 
with  a  few  others  on  a  preliminary  expedition  into  the  country,  spending 
the  night  in  camp  and  returning  to  the  coast  on  the  following  day.  He  soon 
formed  some  idea  of  the  religion  of  the  natives  from  discovering  several 
cases  containing  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  idiich  were  wrapped  in  painted  deer¬ 
skins,  and  to  which  a  superstitious  homage  was  paid  by  tile  living.  He 
represented  the  matter  to  the  governor,  who,  at  his  request,  caused  all 
the  esses  to  be  burned,  aa  an  expression  of  horror  at  their  idols try. 

Narvaez  was  greatly  perplexed  in  adopting  a  line  of  action;  if  he  left  his 
vessels  on  the  coast,  without  a  harbor,  and  advanced  into  the  country",  the 
loss  of  his  ships  would  cut  off  all  means 
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of  escape  in  case  of  disaster  in  the  inland  march;  if  he  remained  near  the 

shore  the  glorious  conquests  that  allured  him  to  the  interior  would  be 

lost:  he  summoned  a  council,  composed  of  Bishop  Juarez  the  coromisary,  end 
* 

five  others,  and  requested  their  advice ,  Various  plans  were  presented, 
principal  emong  which  were  those  of  Cebeza  de  Vace  the  treasurer,  and  of 
Bishop  Juarez.  The  former  proposed  to  re -embark  and  seek  a  harbor  with  the 
vessels;  the  latter  earnestly  opposed  a  re-embarkation,  after  the  many 
disasters  end  losses  of  men  and  vessels  they  had  sustained  since  their  de¬ 
parture  from  Spain,  regarding  it  as  braving  providence;  and  recommended  a 
march  elon£  the  coast  in  search  of  a  harbor  lor  the  ships,  while  the  vessels 
should  take  a  like  direction  off  the  const,  until  a  harbor  should  be  found 
by  this  Joint  movement.  majority  of  the  council  sided  with  the  blnhop; 
but  Narvaez  would  not  follow  this  advice,  ond  decided  to  abandon  the  proposal 
of  settling  a  colony  at  that  spot,  and  sent  the  ships  and  colonists  in  search 
of  another  settlement,  while  he  and  ids  main  body  advanced  into  thr  interior. 
Had  he  followed  the  wise  counsels  of  the  bishop,  he  might  have  been  spared 
the  disaster  sustained  during  the  in  ad  march  in  the  loss  of  his  ships  and 
colonists,  and  the  means  of  escape  from  the  country  at  the  final  disaster 
would  have  been  preserved.  Having  given  his  orders  fbr  a  muster  of  the 
force,  it  was  found  to  const  at  of  three  hundred  persons,  including  the 
governor,  the  bishop  md  three  other  clergymen,  the  brother  Juan  de  halos, 
and  the  officers,  making  forty  mounted  men.  On  the  third  day  Bishop  Juarez 
with  others  again  en treated  the  governor  to  seek  first  a  harbor  for  his  ves¬ 
sels  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  but  the  latter  rejected  the  advice  in 


his  ardor  to 


advance,  end  ordered  that  no  further  mention  be  made  of  the  sea.  The 
advancing  column  marched  through  the  country  In  quest  of  fabled  and  imagi¬ 
nary  realms  of  wealth  rad  grandeur;  their  fifteen  days*  rations  were  eoon 
consumed;  the  reticence  of  the  Indians  was  only  broken  to  deceive  them  by 
accounts  of  rich  and  populous  regions  beyond  their  own  domains;  they  suf¬ 
fered  greatly  for  want  of  food,  finding  nothing  to  eat  but  palaitos  or 
the  dwarf  fan-palm,  for  a  considerable  time  before  finding  fields  of  maize 
and  these  were  scarce  and  for  apart,  'The  silent  distrust  of  the  Indians 
broke  out  in  open  hostilities.  They  discharged  their  weapons  on  the  ad¬ 
venturers  from  ambushes,  and  the  first  victim  was  the  friend  and  compan¬ 
ion  of  Bishop  Juarez,  the  Mexican  prince  Don  Pedro,  Lord  of  Tescuco,  who, 
with  another  converted  Mexican  prince,  had  accompanied  the  bishop  on  the 
expedition,  hometimee  the  Indiana  extended  to  them  a  treacherous  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  fell  upon  them  at  night  with  murderous  fury.  Hunger,  sickness 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey  through  dense  and  tangled  forests,  ana  over 
nun* rows  streams  and  bays,  loaded  down  with  armor  and  the  property  of  the 
expedition,  and  even  plots  amongst  sc  me  of  their  own  number,  constituted 
the  varied  and  sad  experience  of  the  company.  Iheir  ranks  were  decimated 
by  disease,  and  the  survivors  were  like  living  skeletons.  To  the  bright 

,v 

visions  of  conquest  and  treasure,  with  which  they  commenced  the  march, 
succeeded  the  only  thought  of  escape  from  the  country.  Coming  upon  the 
upper  waters  of  Pensacola  Bay,  they  constructed  five  open  boats  as  best 
they  could,  end  reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mobile 
Bay.  But  here  perplexity  and  disasters  awaited  them.  Narvaez  in  his 
troubles  freely  consulted  Bishop  Juarez,  in  whom  he  found  a  wise 
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and  o«ndid  counsellor.  But  what  could  be  done  in  such  disasters  and  des¬ 
titution?  Death  from  starvation  awaited  them  on  shore,  and  storms  nnd  ship¬ 
wreck  threatened  them  at  sea.  They  preferred  the  latter  risk,  with  a  faint 
hope  of  making  their  escape.  They  embarked  in  their  frail  open  boats, and 
passed  for  soms  distance  down  the  coast,  in  the  midst  of  incessant  storms. 

The  bishop  with  his  companions,  numbering  forty -nine  persons,  embarked  in 
an  open  boat,  so  Ion  dart  ihat  "not  over  a  span  of  the  gunwales  remained  above 
water."  In  all  their  efforts  to  put  out  to  aoa  they  were  driven  back  by 
storms.  The  boat  containing  the  bishop  end  his  companions  was  upset  at  the 
"the  confluence  of  the  rivers,"  and  he  and  his  crew  were  only  saved  by  the 
prompt  assistance  of  Narvaez.  Every  host  was  wrecked,  end  most  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors  drowned.  Narvaez,  having  saved  tbe  lives  of  the  bishop  nnd  his  com¬ 
panions,  was  swallowed  up  some  days  after,  rith  hia  crew ,  in  the  gulf.  Those 
who  escaped  were  destitute  of  clothing  and  of  food,  end  even  in  this  extremity 
were  attacked  by  the  Indians.  Bishop  Juarez,  Father  Aaturiano,  Brother  Juan 
de  Palos,  and  about  forty  others  from  the  sa me  boat  and  that  of  Cabeza  de 
Vaca,  Including  that  officer  himself,  were  C'.st  upon  m  island,  which  they 
called  Malhado,  now  Dauphin  Island.  Pour  only  of  the  entire  expedition  un¬ 
der  Narvaez  reached  Mexico  by  land,  after  incredible  hardships  and  sufferings. 

v 

A  likeness  of  Bishop  Juarez,  from  the  original  portrait  of  him  preserved 
in  the  convent  of  Tleltelelco,  in  Mexico,  is  given  in  the  translation  of  the 
relation  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  by  the  late  Buckingham  Pmith,  recently  published* 
The  fate  of  Juarez  and  his  companions  must  have  been  appalling.  Left 
upon  a  desolate  shore,  naked  and  hungry,  and  with  no  means  of  relief;  even 
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they  were  hunted  down  by  the  hostile  n<  tives.  Those  whom  the  storms  of 

the  sea  or  the  savage  weapon  did  not  destroy,  made  their  escape  to  the 
forests  and  mrrshes,  only  to  encounter  the  more  oruel  death  of  hunger. 

Thus  ended  this  ill-fated  effort  to  found  a  colony  in  Florida,  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  first  bishopric  within  the  limits  of  our  Hepublic.  Thus  Bishop 
Juarez,  on  the  coast  of  Louisiana,  like  Bishop  Erie  on  the  coast  of  New 
England,  encountered  a  martyr’s  death,  in  the  heroic  effort  to  bestow 
eternal  life  on  the  heathens.  It  is  believed  that  he  perished  of  hunger,  a 
death  the  most  excruciating;  but  death  rendered  glorious  in  the  attempt  to 
replenish  others  with  the  bread  of  life. 

?<ell  has  an  ancient  chronicler'  of  this  glorious  event  exclaimed  with 
admiration,  that  God,  accenting  his  noble  intention  and  holy  zeal  for  souls, 
has  surely  rewarded  hi  a  hunger  unto  death  with  the  plenitude  of  heavenly 
gifts;  and  expressed  with  David  the  pious  belief  that  as  God  has  promised 
e  reward  in  Hearm  to  such  as  give  their  lives  for  Him,  so  also  those  who 
suffer  and  die  of  hunger  for  His  sake,  He  will  satiate  with  celestial 
feasts  and  seraphic  delimits. 

Esurientes  implevlt  Bonis. 
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